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FOREWORD 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible  to 
psycho-analyze  a  nation,  and  my  answer  is, 
readily  enough,  that  it  can  only  be  a  super- 
ficial analysis  as  compared  with  the  analysis 
of  an  individual.  The  nation  cannot,  of  course, 
appear  before  the  analyst  and  co-operate  in 
the  task  of  finding  the  truth:  the  nation  can- 
not hand  the  analyst  its  latest  dreams  for 
analysis,  save,  of  course,  the  dreams  one  finds 
in  its  popular  art  and  the  myths  it  cherishes. 
A  further  trouble  is  that  in  analyzing  one's 
own  land,  one  is  in  the  position  of  an  analyst 
who  tries  to  analyze  a  relative.  This  is  al- 
ways a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  ties  of 
blood  bring  up  emotional  reactions,  which  make 
a   just   analysis   exceedingly  difficult. 

I  am,  in  other  words,  as  an  American,  rather 
implicated  in  the  analysis  myself. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficul- 
ties, I  think  we  can  at  least  get  a  fresh  pic- 
ture of  the  land,  and  see  its  problems  in  a 
new  light,  if  we  attempt  to  apply  the  insight 
v/e  have  gained  from  the  new  psychology.  Of 
course  that  means  that  only  certain  of  the 
theories  of  psychology  will  be  applied,  only 
those  which  fit  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Also,  in  the  space  of  this  booklet,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  brief  and 
terse  outline  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

Finally,    I    have    been    able   to   make   but   a 
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short  explanation  of  psychological  theory,  and 
would  refer  those  readers  who  are  interested 
in  studying  the  science '  further  to  The  Psy- 
chology of  Jung  (Little  Blue  Book,  No.  978) 
and  How  I  Psycho-Analyzed  Myself  (Little 
Blue  Book,  No.  980). 

James  Oppenheim. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICA 


I. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Ku  Klux  Kla:], 
what  threatens  the  America  of  "Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln, "  are  those  un-American 
minorities,  the  Catholics,  the  Jews  and  the 
Negroes.  Also,  naturally,  the  foreigner,  in 
general.  And,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  assimilation  of  non-Protestant,  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  strains  must  modify  the  America 
that  was,  and  may,  so  it  would  appear,  shift 
authority  and  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
strangers. 

But,  after  all,  the  problem  is  a  much  deeper 
one.  The  force  that  threatens  Old  America  is 
a  new  spirit.  It  is  a  force  similar  to  the 
one  that  destroyed  Rome.  And  it  is,  finally, 
a  force  tfrat  lives  as  deeply  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  most  ardent  Ku  Kluxer,  though  he 
is  the  first  to  deny  it,  as  it  does  in  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  anti-American.  There  are 
Jews  I  know  who  are  indistinguishable  from 
Babbitt,  the  hundred  percenter;  there  are 
Catholics  as  American  as  Ford,  and  Negroes 
as  sincerely  patriotic  as  Coolidge.  No,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  blood  and  race:  it  is 
thing  deeper  and  something  greater. 

In  order  to  understand  it,  we  must   s 
through    that    new   lens    of    insight,    the    new 
psychology:   a  science  which  had  its  inception 
with    Freud    and    its    most    important    expan- 
sion with  Jung   (see  The  Psychology  of 
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Little  Blue  Book,  No.  978).  In  short,  we  must 
use  the  tool  of  psycno-analysis  if  we  would 
gain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  American  soul. 

According  to  Jung,  we  have  not  only  a  con- 
scious mind,  but  an  unconscious  or  deeper 
mind.  This  deeper  mind  may  not  only  be 
described  as  "the  kingdom  of  Heaven  which  is 
within  you,"  but  also  as  "the  kingdom  of  Hell 
which  is  within  you."  It  is  the  product  of 
the  evolution  of  all  past  life.  Just  as  the 
body  of  man  is  the  fruit  of  that  process  which 
began  in  the  "mud  and  slime"  millions  of 
years  ago,  so  the  mind  is  a  summing  up,  a 
store-house  of  all  that  life  has  suffered  and 
experienced  and  known.  On  the  one  side,  the 
animal,  down  to  the  lowest;  on  the  other,  man 
up  to  his  highest  reach.  On  the  one  side  the 
Hell  of  lust,  passion,  bestiality;  on  the  other, 
the  high  Heavens  of  wisdom  and  love  and 
beauty.  Slumbering  in  each  of  us  are  these 
conflicting  powers,  our  inheritance  from  all 
the  past,  and  when  the  one  side  awakens  we 
have  crime,  war,  destruction,  the  demonic; 
and  when  the  other,  we  have  great  art,  great 
.    great   wisdom,    great   leadership. 

But  the  unconscious  is  not  merely  the  past. 
The  conscious  mind  is  not  only  a  memory  of 
yesterday;  it  is  also  active  with  our  plans  and 
schemes,  our  dreams  of  tomorrow.  So,  too, 
the  unconscious.  It  is  living:  it  is  therefore 
pushing  like  the  conscious  mind  toward  to- 
morrow; only,  not  being  personal,  its  dream 
of  tomorrow  is,  in  its  deepest  sense,  for  a  peo- 
It  dreams  for  nations  and  for  the  race. 
It    therefore    contains    the    new    spirit    of    an 
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age.  Hence,  it  is  the  source  of  all  true  jore- 
?'unning,  all  true  prophecy. 

Therefore  the  great  teacher,  the  great  poet, 
the  great  seer,  are  always  far  in  advance  of 
the  race.  They  are  the  specially  sensitive  ones 
who  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  uncon- 
scious, whether  these  come  to  the  conscious 
mind  in  the  form  of  the  lightning-flash  of  in- 
tuition, or  in  hallucinations,  visions,  voices, 
or  even  dreams.  But  what  these  men  bring 
forth  will  also  come  true  in  certain  ways, 
because  the  new  spirit  in  them  is  also  in  all 
others,  the  new  light  is  equally  in  every  mind, 
the  new  energy  is  brewing  in  the  uncon- 
scious of  all. 

The  ordinary  man  is  not  aware  of  this.  He 
is  not  aware  of  his  own  unconscious.  And 
since  the  new  always  threatens  then  estab- 
lished, since  it  may  mean  fundamental  changes 
in  the  way  of  living,  the  ordinary  man  op- 
poses the  new  leadership,  the  new  idea,  the 
new  art  as  something  monstrous,  destructive 
and  evil. 

The  seer  is  an  open  volcano,  the  subterra- 
nean forces  have  free  access  to  consciousness; 
the  ordinary  man  is  a  volcano  sealed.  But  the 
same  forces  are  exerting  their  pressure  up- 
ward, and  against  this  the  conscious  mind 
fights  frantically.  This  is  the  reason  the  new 
is  persecuted. 

For  consider  the  case  of  Paul,  as  Jung  has 
worked  it  out.  The  coming  of  Christianity 
was,  of  course,  a  great  movement  of  the  un- 
conscious. In  every  one  at  that  time  there 
was  the  new  Christ,  a  new  spirit   in  the  un- 
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ious.  But  this  became  manifest  at  first 
jcly  in  a  few  individuals,  a  few  disciples  of 
i^e  prophet  whose  insight  led  the  others. 
Slowly  people  became  aware  of  this  new  spirit 
in  themselves,  and  Christianity  spread.  But 
wherever  a  man  fought  against  the  Christ  in 
himself,  he  tended  to  become  a  persecutor  of 
the  Christians.  When  we  try  to  kill  some- 
thing in  ourselves,  we  always  turn  to  kill  it 
in   others. 

It  was  so  with  Paul  at  the  time  he  was 
named  Saul.  "Saul"  was  the  outer  man,  the 
ble  fellow  who  would  have  none  of  this 
new  heresy;  and  who  therefore  put  down  and 
persecuted  "Paul,"  the  new  man,  the  Christian 
in  himself  which  was  struggling  to  get  into 
consciousness.  Hence,  Saul  became  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Christians.  However,  in  his  case 
the  Christ  in  him  was  .too  powerful  and  the 
moment  came  when  he  was  struck  blind,  and 
the  Christ  appeared.  At  that  moment,  he  be- 
came Paul,  and  Saul  became  suppressed;  and 
Paul  now  was  as  dogmatically  against  the 
Jews  and  the  heathens  as  Saul  nad  been 
against  the  Christians. 

He  went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other; 
which  is  the  history  not  only  of  most  indi- 
viduals, but  of  nations  and  races.  The  Euro- 
pean world  turned  Christian  in  time,  and  in 
every  possible  way  the  anti-Christ  was  sup- 
ed.  Saul,  in  other  words,  has  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  been  buried  in  the  un- 
conscious under  the  symbol  of  the  Devil,  and 
until  the  last  century  did  another  turn 
occur  in  the  unconscious,  whereby  Saul  began 
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to  manifest  himself.  Rumbles  of  impending 
change  are  heard  in  the  greatest  works  of 
the  19th  century,  in  Wagner,  in  Goethe,  in 
Schopenhauer,  and  in  others.  But  the  deepest 
and  most  profound  expression  appeared  with 
Nietzsche,  in  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 

Nietzsche  scorns  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
love,  because  of  its  leveling-down,  its  destruc- 
tion of  individual  values,  its  putting  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  "many-too-many,"  the  mass. 
Neighbor-love,  to  him,  is  fear  of  one's  neigh- 
bors: a  cowardly  submission  to  conventions; 
a  raising  of  the  commonplace  above  the  great. 
If  "the  meek  inherit  the  earth,"  if  the  "lowly 
of  spirit"  win  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  then 
stupidity,  ignorance,  fear  and  weakness  will 
rule  mankind  and  crush  genius  and  discovery 
and  leadership. 

He  sets  up  therefore  as  valuable  all  that  is 
anti-Christ.  As  against  love,  power;  as  against 
the  "people,"  the  individual;  as  against  democ- 
racy, the  Superman.  The  aim  is  the  develop- 
ment of  oneself  above  the  mass,  wrhich  is  to 
be  governed  by  the  "higher  men."  What  domi- 
nates life  is  not  a  mere  will-to-live,  or  a  will- 
to-love,  a  mere  multiplying  of  the  species;  what 
dominates  it  is  a  will-to-power,  a  will  to  en- 
hance life,  make  it  greater,  so  that  the  great- 
est commandment  is  "thou  shalt  surpass  thy- 
self." The  accent,  then,  is  on  onself,  not  on 
others.    If  you  are  more,  the  world  is  more. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  love,  carried  to  an 
extreme,  tends  toward  conformity  and  uni- 
formity. The  tendency  in  love  is  to  sacrifice 
If  to  others.     The   woman   madlv   in   love 
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with  a  vicious  man  will,  for  him,  violate  her 
own  nature,  wallow  in  darkness,  perhaps  com- 
mit crimes.  For  i$  love,  the  object  is  im- 
portant, not  oneself.  What  is  more,  love  mag- 
nifies the  object.  Seen  through  the  eyes  of 
love,  any  one  is  fine  and  high,  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God. 

Naturally,  then,  out  of  a  doctrine  of  love 
will  spring  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  democracy, 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  the  rule  of 
numbers;  and  this  in  turn,  insofar  as  the  mass 
really  rules,  will  tend  to  make  prejudice,  su- 
perstition, ignorance,  and  intolerance  the  domi- 
nating powers  in  the  community.  For  we 
know  that  the  mass  of  •  the  people  are  not  as 
wise  as  the  wise,  nor  as  great  as  the  great. 

What  is  more,  the  doctrine  of  love  leads  to 
the  doctrine  of  activity.  If  we  love,  we  must  . 
serve;  we  must  do  for  others.  Doing,  then, 
becomes  greater  than  the  "word."  ("Weak- 
wing'd  is  song,"  said  Lowell,  "and  cannot 
reach  that  height,  where  the  great  deeds  be- 
long.") Activity,  then,  is  the  supreme  thing; 
something  finally  ennobled  for  its  own  sake,  so 
that  we  have  a  Carlyle  making  a  religion  of 
"work." 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  how  Christianity 
inevitably  developed  a  civilization  where  work 
and  activity  achieved  a  position  never  held 
before.  What  more  natural  then  than  the  in- 
vention of  modern  machinery,  making  indus- 
try the  very  dominant  of  the  modern  world? 

And  what  more  natural  than  that  this  as- 
tounding culmination  of  a  religion  of  love  in 
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one  of  business,  should  also  bring  with  it  a 
revolt  from  the  depths  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  enunciation  of  the  contrary  doctrine  of 
power? 

It  will  clearly  be  seen,  then,  that  .  what 
threatens  America  is  not  the  Negro,  the  Catho- 
lic or  the  Jew.  What  threatens  white  (Chris- 
tian) civilization,  not  only  in  America,  is  a  new 
spirit,  a  new  movement  in  the  unconscious  of 
the  race,  a  something  which  plunged  Christen- 
dom into  a  madness  of  brutal  and  business- 
like war,  beyond  all  precedent  in  its  horrors, 
as  the  first  step  in  a  destruction  and  demoli- 
tion of  Christianity. 

But  America  is  more  extreme  than  Europe. 
It  is  Christianity  carried  to  its  finality.  It  is 
a  civilization  mechanized  beyond  all  others, 
a  society  of  activity  new  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  a  dance  of  life  that  leaves  the  waltz 
of  Europe  behind  and  culminates  in  the  furi- 
ous Charleston,  to  the  accompaniment  of  jazz. 


II. 

Let  us  turn  back  now  to  our  psychological 
insight.  How  shall  we  understand  more  clearly 
this  conflict  between  Paul  and  Saul,  between 
Christ  and  anti-Christ,  between  the  doctrine 
of  love  and  the  doctrine  of  power? 

The  answer  takes  us  into  an  understanding 
of  human  types.  Deeper  than  national  or  ra- 
cial differences,  deeper  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes,  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  great  types.  These  Jung  calls  the  extra- 
vert  and  the  introvert,  and  he  sees  their  origin 
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as  differentiations  of  the  two  major  instincts, 
that  of  race-propagation  and  that  of  self-' 
preservation;  or  the  sexual  and  the  ego  in- 
stincts. 

In  each  of  us  the  one  instinct  or  the  other 
tends  to  be  more  accented,  for  these  instincts 
in  their  developments  and  transformations 
come  into  conflict  with  each  other.  The  aim 
of  sexuality  is,  unconsciously,  children;  the 
family  appears,  the  beginnings  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice;  and  out  of  this  ris^es  the  tribe  and 
larger  community,  where  each  individual  must 
subordinate  himself  to  the  whole.  In  short, 
the  sexual  instinct  leads,  with  development,  to 
service,  activity,  self-sacrifice,  conformity.  It 
is  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  love. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  leads  to  op- 
posite things.  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life."  In  a  scramble  for  the  life- 
boats those  without  the  sacrificial  nature  will 
trample  the  others  to  get  away  from  the 
wreck.  Hence,  those  in  whom  this  instinct  is 
the  stronger,  will  tend  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  themselves,  on  the  ego,  to  put  them- 
selves before  others.  They  are  the  selfish  peo- 
ple. But  this  instinct,  too,  has  a  development, 
a  refinement  and  undergoes  a  transformation, 
which  leads  to  greatness.  He  that  looks  in- 
ward deeply  enough  sees  far  beyond  himself. 
He  sees  the  world  of  the  unconscious,  he  con- 
tacts that  spiritual  realm  from  which  comes 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  the  revelation  of 
prophet  and  teacher,  the  discovery  of  inven- 
tion and  new  ideas.  Such  a  man  feels  the 
need  of  climbing  toward  those  spiritual  heights 
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which  he  dimly  discerns.  In  him  awakens 
the  passion  for  development,  for  self-surpass- 
ing, in  Nietzsche's  phrase.  And  this  is  the 
attitude  that  gives  birth  to  the  doctrine  of 
power. 

The  extravert  is  one  then  who  accents  the 
sexual  principle,  the  introvert  one  who  ac- 
cents the  ego  principle.  The  extravert  tends 
toward  activity,  toward  getting  outside  himself, 
toward  success  and  getting  on;  and  in  the 
usual  case  toward  conformity,  respectability, 
doing  as  others  do;  whereas  the  introvert 
tends  toward  meditation,  toward  getting  'in- 
side himself  and  withdrawing  from  others,  to- 
ward study,  art,  philosophy,  research,  etc.  The 
extravert  is  more  shallow  and  extensive:  the 
introvert  more  deep  and  intensive.  The  in- 
trovert is  the  discoverer  of  the  new,  he  is  seek- 
ing the  future;  the  extravert  loathes  him  for 
it,  because,  in  the  usual  case,  he  wants  to 
stand  pat.  The  extreme  extravert  we  have 
with  us  today  is  the  hundred  percenter,  the 
Fundamentalist  Christian,  the  'Babbitt';  the 
extreme  introvert  is  anti-Christ. 

Paul  is  the  extravert,  Saul  the  introvert. 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  given  us  a  fine  picture 
of  the  conflict  in  Arrowsmith.  Curiously 
enough,  the  introvert  appears  in  the  person  of 
old  Gottlieb,  who  is  not  only  a  Jew,  but  also 
a  foreigner.  He  typifies  therefore  what  Ameri- 
cans consider  anti-American.  He  is  the  man  of 
research.  He  cannot  be  hurried.  The  Ameri- 
cans about  him  want  him  to  hurry  up  and 
make  a  great  discovery  that  can  be  'sold/ 
Something  spectacular,  sudden  and  simple,  that 
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will  wipe  out  a  disease  and  bring  fame  and 
prestige.  Gottlieb  is  unmoved.  He  is  a  true 
scientist.  The  important  thing  is  the  truth. 
The  great  thing  is  to  go  on,  no  matter  how 
obscurely  or  in  what  poverty,  until  some  great 
new  principle  is  discovered.  He  refuses  to 
"do  it  now,"  "go  get  it."  He  refuses  even  to 
say  no  "with  a  smile."  He  is  bitter,  harsh, 
a  deep  hidden  flame.  He  dislikes  publicity, 
society,  getting  together.  He  is  a  man  alone. 
His  business  is  with  himself. 

As  against  Gottlieb,  Lewis  paints  the  usual 
types  of  chemist  and  doctor.  The  thing  is  to 
make  a  great  splurge,  run  campaigns  for 
cleaning  up  the  city,  Better  Health  Weeks; 
being  very  practical,  of  course,  not  offending 
vested  interests,  not  putting  big  businesses  to 
trouble  and  expense  if  they  are  unsanitary,  not 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  politicians  and  the 
gang  that  runs  the  town.  Or  men  in  private 
practice,  who  dazzle  their  patients  by  shiny 
new  instruments,  marvelous  furniture,  electric 
machines,  high  class  automobiles  and  super- 
cilious manners. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  Gottlieb  and 
the  ordinary  run  of  doctors,  the  hero,  Arrow- 
smith,  fights  his  way,  now  leaning  more  to 
the  extraverted  side,  now  more  to  the  intro- 
verted. In  Arrowsmith  we  see  the  conflict 
that  takes  place  in  an  introvert  who  has  been 
forced  by  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives  to 
become  an  extravert.  He  wants  really  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  to  be  a  research  man,  to  go 
the  path  of  Gottlieb.  But  he  is  forced  along 
the  other  path;   and  every  so  often  there  is  a 
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revolt  in  his  nature  which  leads  him  for  a 
time  to  assert  the  introvert.  In  other  words, 
Arrowsmith  knows  the  conflict  in  himself  be- 
tween Paul  and  Saul  and  cannot  quite  he 
either.  He  must  be,  in  some  ways,  a  picture 
of  Sinclair  Lewis  himself,  who  succeeded  first 
as  a  writer  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a 
Babbitt  of  the  pen,  but  who  undoubtedly  has 
longed  to  be  a  pure  artist,  possibly  in  the 
manner  of  a  Chekhov;  and  who  has  finally 
become  neither,  but  one  who  uses  the  Post 
technic  in  combination  with  a  serious  and  hon- 
est treatment  of  his  theme. 

Just  as  Sinclair  Lewis  has  depicted  an  ex- 
treme introvert  in  Gottlieb,  he  has  pictured 
the  extreme  extravert — who  is  also  the  typical 
American — in  Babbitt.  Babbitt,  as  everyone 
knows  by  now,  is  a  'realtor/  a  man  who  made 
good.  He  is  respectable,  good-natured,  kindly, 
fond  of  his  family,  and  almost  purely  external. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  practically  no  inner 
life,  save  the  petty  little  scheming  and  the 
illicit  dreaming.  Being  both  romantic  and 
kindly,  he  would  make  friends  with  the  radi- 
cal, he  would  have  a  relationship  with  a 
woman  other  than  his  wife.  But  ne  is  soon 
driven  back  to  the  fold.  Such  things  aren't 
done  by  the  real  he-man  of  his  set.  His 
philosophy  runs  one-to-one  with  American  doc- 
trine. One  must  be  optimistic,  one  must  be 
clean,  one  must  get-together,  one  must  boost. 
There  is  no  interest  in  great  art,  in  deep 
knowledge,  in  new  ideas.  We  see  a  man  who 
is  mostly  shell. 

Such  is  our  hundred  percenter,  a  good  fel- 
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low,  one  of  the  boys,  and  something  of  an  . 
infant  in  arms.  And  he  is,  by  the  way,  also 
of  the  type  which  mobs  the  Negro  and  hangs 
him  from  the  bridge  after  first  torturing  him; 
he  is  the  kind  who,  in  Dayton,  would  put  out 
the  little  light  that  we  have,  won  through  the 
agony  and  struggle  of  centuries;  he  jails  a 
Debs,  leaves  a  Whitman  to  suffer  obscure* 
poverty,  and  runs  a  steam-roller  over  all  that 
is  new,  whether  of  Beauty  or  ©f  Truth. 

He  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  land  of  over- 
extraversion ;  a  land  that  has  made  of  the 
outer  things  a  power  never  dreamed  of  before, 
and  which  therefore  is  beginning  to  influence 
every  nation  on  earth  in  a  manner  which  leads 
toward  Americanization.  The  Ford  car,  the 
telephone,  the  motion  picture — to  mention  only 
three  inventions — are  penetrating  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  It  is  the  final  triumph  of  extra- 
verted  civilization,  of  Christianity.  And  it 
will,  if  not  checked  and  balanced  by  forces 
within  itself,  doubtless  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  the  white  race   itself. 


III. 

But  before  we  proceed  further  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dangers  of  over-extraversion,  let  us 
look  more  closely  at  certain  typical  aspects  of 
American  life. 

If  we  look  at  American  art,  for  instance,  we 
see  that  it  is  characterized,  whether  great  art 
or  popular,  by  the  extraverted  attitude. 

Our  greatest  poet  is  Walt  Whitman.  Hi3 
Leaves  of  Grass  is  a  celebration  of  fellowship, 
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^democracy,  love,  the  out-doors,  activity  of 
every  sort,  the  glory  of  the  commonplace  and 
the  ordinary  person  (the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth),  and  finally,  sexuality.  If  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  extraverted  attitude  is  rooted, 
in  the  sexual  impulse,  this  last  is  not  extraordi- 
nary. Yet  with  Whitman  it  comes  as  a  great 
revolt  against  American  Puritanism,  and  was 
one  of  the  great  reasons  why  his  work  was 
not  acceptable.  We  must  see,  then,  that  Chris- 
tian extraversion  is  in  some  ways  a  hypocriti- 
cal pose,  for  the  sexual  principle  at  the  root 
of  it  has  been  repressed  and  distorted.  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
this  was  a  necessary  move  against  the  sexual 
anarchy  of  the  age,  the  debauched  spirit  of 
Rome;  but,  while  in  its  origin  something  good 
and  necessary,  it  led  eventually  to  hypocrisy 
and  the  spirit  of  Puritanism.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, no  great  instinct  can  be  repressed  and 
disregarded  without  some  consequence  in  sick- 
ness. Puritanism  is,  therefore,  more  than  a 
spirit  of  purity,  an  ardent  wish  to  lead  a  spirit- 
ual life,  bounded  like  an  island  by  the  sea  of 
monogamy.  Puritanism  is  an  active  force,  a 
repressive  crusade  against  others.  For,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  case  of  Paul,  when  he  was  San), 
he  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  when  he  was 
Paul  he  attacked  the  Jews  and  heathens.  We 
persecute  in  others  that  which  we  repress  in 
ourselves.  The  unnatural  cruelty  which  we 
practice  on  ourselves  we  "take  out"  on  others. 
Hence,  the  mad  lust  against  the  Negro.  The 
Negro,  in  dreams  of  Americans,  is  usually  a 
symbol  of  the  primitive  man,  the  natural  man, 
who   lives   out   his    instincts.     That   is   under- 
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standable,  since  the  Negro  not  long  since  came 
out  of  the  jungle  where  the  white  man's  taboos 
were  unknown.  Hence,  the  Negro  symbolizes 
for  most  Americans  the  free  expression  of  the 
sexual  instinct.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Southerner  (and  Northerner  when  the 
problem  is  brought  home  to  him)  tries  to  'put 
the  Negro  in  his  place,'  repress  him,  shut  him 
off  from  a  full  life,  and  if  he  manifests  the 
crime  which  is  hidden  in  the  Puritanical  white 
man,  tortures  and  lynches  him. 

This  Puritanical  spirit  leads  not  only  to  a 
repression  of  sexuality;  it  tries  to  crush  out 
anything  in  any  way  allied  with  a  'taking  off 
the  lid'  and  the  coming  up  of  the  instinct  of 
sexuality.  This*  is  behind  the  fanatic  move- 
ment of  Prohibition.  For  in  wine  lies  not 
only  the  truth,  but  also  the  release  of  the 
truth.  In  him  whose  instincts  are  repressed, 
alcohol  lifts  the  lid,  and  debauch  is  likely  to 
follow. 

So  we  see  also  the  ruthless  censorship  which 
kept  Whitman  from  his  fame,  and  suppresses 
the  work  of  so  powerful  a'  novelist  as  Dreiser. 
So,  too,  the  fear  of  the  'foreigner/  who  brings 
his  love  of  song  and  wine,  his  love  of  love, 
his  love  of  freedom  with  him;  and  who  is  a 
danger  to  our  dull  respectability  and  our  sham 
freedom. 

But  such  extreme  repression  is  bound  to 
defeat  itself.  Whitman  was  a  forerunner  of 
a  new  spirit,  which  should  release  the  forces 
cf  extraversion  also  on  the  sexual  side.  While 
he  celebrates  the  extraverted  Christian  virtues, 
Le  also  celebrates  the  extraverted  Pagan  vir- 
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tues.  And,  indeed,  since  one  extreme  leads  to 
another,  it  is  natural  that  Prohibition  has  ac- 
tually worked  as  a  force  to  let  loose  the  sexual 
instinct.  We  see  the  new  spirit  in  the  clothes 
of  women,  the  showing  of  the  nude  body  on 
the  stage,  the  semi-nudity  of  the  bathing  beach, 
the  widespread  use  of  liquor  by  those  who 
formerly  did  not  touch  it,  a  new  fellowship 
of  the  sexes,  a  new  freedom  in  our  art. 

That  is  a  clear  gain  on  the  side  of  extraver- 
sion.  It  does  not,  however,  relieve  us  of  that 
other  extreme,  of  the  repression  and  dwarfing 
of  the  introverted  principle.  If  anything  it 
makes  that  dance  of  life  I  spoke  of  all  the 
more  a  riot. 

Whitman  is  representative  then  of  extra- 
verted  art.  So  is  our  most  powerful  novelist, 
Dreiser.  We  do  not  go  to  Dreiser  to  get  an 
illumination  of  the  spirit  or  new  ideas.  But 
we,  find  a  faithful  picture  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  the  mass  movements  of  America,  the 
forces  of  money,  dress,  business,  the  struggles 
of  love  and  sex. 

So  in  the  painting  of  a  George  Bellows  or 
a  John  Sloan,  in  the  one  brilliant  portraits, 
nervously  actual  pictures  of  prize  fights,  life 
forever  in  motion  and  full  of  pouring  energy, 
and  in  the  other,  pictures  of  New  York,  of 
girls  swinging  their  robust  way  across  Wash- 
ington Square,  of  the  elevated  train  running 
against  a  background  of  skyscrapers,  of  the 
dance  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  Nowhere  a 
revelation  of  the  soul,  nor  that  introverted 
vision  of  tortured  and  struggling  man  that  we 
see  in  the  work  of  Michelangelo. 
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If  it  is  so  with  our  high  art,  it  is  all  the 
more  extremely  so  in  our  popular  art.  A 
typical  art  of  America  is  vaudeville,  and  the 
keynote  of  vaudeville  is  speed.  Each  number 
must  have  snap  in  it,  'pep':  it  must  be  a  stunt: 
and  number  must  follow  number  with  variety, 
swiftness  and  a  rush  of  energy. 

If  we  turn  to  music,  we  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  is  jazz,  a  music  which  is 
frankly  sexual,  and  which  is  contrived  mainly 
for  the  dance.  Naturally  enough  our  primitive 
man,  whom  our  Puritanism  would  repress,  the 
Negro,  has  given  us  this  lusty  and  original 
form.  It  is  in  a  way  a  key  to  our  national 
life,  the  furious  energy,  the  abrupt  syncopation 
of  our  speedy  fads,  the  dashing  about  on  the 
surface  of  things. 

In  fiction,  our  most  typical  venture  is  the 
friturday  Evening  Post.  The  Post  has  a  stand- 
ard, as  every  writer  of  fiction  knows.  That 
standard  insists  on  a  marked  externality,  a 
giving  of  the  'facts,'  whether  the  size  collar 
the  hero  wears,  or  the  details  of  his  financial 
operations.  It  insists  on  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  getting  on  is  considerably  bet- 
ter than  failing,  and  that  the  outstanding  man 
i:?  the  one  who  makes  a  lot  of  money.  It  also 
insists  on  cleanliness,  on  kindliness,  on  pep, 
and  on  keeping  away  from  the  morbid,  the 
sordid,  the  dark  and  the  deep  (all  of  which 
characterize  every  classic  in  literature) ;  and 
naturally,  linking  literature  up  with  business, 
it  insists  that  a  story  shall  be  long,  in  order 
that  it  may  'run  over*  and  appear  finally  in 
the  back  of  the  magazine  among  the  adver- 
tisements. 
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One  sees  clearly  the  standard  of  an  extreme 
extraversibn.  The  Post  is  genuinely  American 
and  certainly  reflects  and  answers  back  the 
American  desire.  And  we  see,  too,  that  its 
method  carried  a  notch  higher  produces  a 
Sinclair  Lewis  and  work  which  is  extremely 
valuable. 

We  find  in  the  newspapers  another  art-form 
which  America  has  developed;  namely, 
comic  strip.  This  art  seems  as  indigenous  and 
honest  as  jazz,  and  reflects  with  a  sharp  tang 
and  a  true  humor  the  typical  figures  of 
American  life.     It  is  also  purely  extraverted- 

Finally,  however,  we  reach  a  climax  in  the 
motion  picture.  Here  art  reaches  its  ex? 
traverted  extreme.  This  is  an  art  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  can  only  record  life  in  its 
movement,  its  motion,  its  activity.  It  is  at 
its  best,  in  fact,  where  it  gives  us  a  tale  of 
action:  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  fight  for 
success,  the  actual  physical  struggle  of  man 
against  man  or  man  against  animal;  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  limited  in  its  medium,  it  is  a 
perfect  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  typi- 
cal American  point-of-view.  The  characters  in 
the -movie  are  usually  well-dressed;  if 
are  poor  (the  heroes,  of  course)  they  become 
rich;  monogomy  triumphs  over  polygamy;  vir- 
tue over  vice;  the  mother-instinct  over  the 
wantcfn's  abandon ;  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments over  all.  Life  is  taken  in  its  speed  and 
fervor.  Actual  courage,  hardihood,  agility  and 
daring  are  shown.  Thus  the  myth  of  the  pio- 
neer, the  Horatio  Alger  and  Cinderella  myth 
of  a  land  of  opportunity,  of  success,  of  money 
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and  happiness,  flourishes  in  the  convincing 
realism  of  photography  and  penetrates  every 
land  of  the  earth  with  a  fantastic  Americanism. 
Nothing  could  go  further.  The  very  way  the 
movies  are  produced  is  an  evidence  of  their  ex- 
treme extra vertedness :  the  great  plants,  the 
fortunes  behind  production,  the  use  of  crowds 
of  people,  the  cooperation  of  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, interior  decorators,  camera  men,  direc- 
tors, continuity  writers,  authors,  censorship 
boards,  etc., — something  in  fact  approaching  the 
intricacy  and  subdivision  of  work  found  in  the 
great  industries. 

IV. 

If  we  turn  from  art  to  science,  we  find  again 
the  extraverted  principle.  For  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  America  lags  behind  other  nations  in 
research.  Where  she  triumphs  is  in  the  ex- 
tra vert's  practical  application  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  introvert.  Naturally  then,  we  find  her 
great  contributions  in  the  field  of  invention, 
and  invention,  as  a  rule,  not  for  the  few  but 
for  the  many. 

Certainly  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
is  there  as  much  physical  comfort  and  con- 
venience, nor  so  high  a  sanitary  level,  for  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.  Bath-tub,  hot  wa- 
ter, electric  light,  washing  machine,  central 
.  heating  plant,  vacuum  cleaner,  the  numberless 
articles  of  the  f ive-and-ten  cent  stores  —  such 
things  alone  for  the  average  home,  and  almost 
within  the  reach  of  all,  to  be  purchased,  if  not 
for  cash,  then  on  installment. 
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One  sees  a  new  home-life,  with  labor  light- 
ened and  comfort  greatly  increased.  One  sees, 
besides  an  easy  access  to  amusement  and  en- 
tertainment, the  phonograph,  the  player  piano, 
the  movies  and  the  radio.  And  all  this  on  a 
level  undreamed  of  not  so  many  years  ago.  The 
few  set  pieces,  usually  sentimental,  which  were 
once  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  village  pianist, 
are  replaced  by  the  latest  jazz,  and  classical 
music  for  those  who  want  it,  and  these  are 
rendered,  not  by  amateurs,  but  often  by  a: 
of  distinction. 

So  too  the  moviesv;for  all  their  faults,  ai 
vast  improvement  on  the  old  traveling  theat- 
rical   companies,    with    their    ridiculous    : 
dramas  and  sentimental  plays. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  through  the  American 
application  of  invention  and  efficiency,  that  this 
very  book  I  am  writing  can  be  distributed  at 
five  cents  to  an  enormous  audience.  No  intro- 
vert would  be  so  foolish  as  to  deny  these 
gains. 

When  we  look  on  American  farm  life, 
we  see  a  steady  improvement:   the  use  o: 
tractor   as   against   the   horse-drawn   farn; 
chinery;    the  telephone  that  takes  the  farmer 
out  of  his  isolation  and  brings  his   neighbors 
near;   the  radio  that  lets  in  the  great  world, 
with   music,   sermon,   lecture   and   drama;    the 
nearby  motion  picture  house  reached  by  a 
car;  the  Ford  itself,  taking  not  only  the  farm 
family,  but   the   city  family  out   into  far  and 
strange   places,   to   the   woods   and   fields   and 
deserts  and  the  sea. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  side  of  undeniable 
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to  the  reverse  side,  we  see  again  the  prin- 
ciple of  extraversion   driven   to   a   needed,  but 
dangerous  extreme.     If  f  the  Ford   car,  for  in- 
!e,  is  a  great  gain  to  those  who  use  it,  it  is 
also   a  danger  to  those  who  produce  it.     The 
men  who  actually  make  the  Ford  are  forced  to 
a  speed  and  a  subdivision  of  labor  which  must, 
ia  the  long  run,  prove  disastrous.     If  our  civ- 
ilization is  one-sided  in  that  it  accents  the  ex- 
ited   principle,    thus    violating    the    great 
produced  by  introversion,  this  one-sided- 
dangerous  enough  in  itself,  is  carried  to 
-viint,  in  modern  industry,  where  the  man 
st  disappears,  becoming  a  function  of  the 
ine.     A  man   whose   entire   day  is   spent, 
and  day  after  day,  in  merely  turning  the  same 
crews  on  an  endless  succession  of  the  same 
machines,  and  this  at  the  highest  possible  rate 
eed,  is  certainly  robbed  of  the  development 
of  his  many-sided  possibilities.     He  is  reduced 
to  a  fragment   of  himself,   and   no   amount  of 
amusement  or  study  in  the  fatigued  hours  of 
venings   or   holidays    can    bring   him   the 
led  life  that  was  known  by  the  old  artisans. 

Is  a  vicious  circle;   the  things  which  the 

Ingman  is  given  by  our  inventions  do  not 

actually   lead   to   greater   freedom,    because   he 

—"If    must    spend   the    full    measure   of   his 

rry  in  also  producing  them. 

is  the  gain  always  a  gain.     TVhat  tend- 
to  study,  to  meditation,  to  inner  develop- 
ment a  man  may  have  is  often  broken  up  by 
the    swift-demanding    telephone,     the     rushing 
about  in  a  motor-car,  the  swirl  of  sensations  in 
speeded  life. 
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V. 


is  insistence  on  action  is  seen  in  its  full 
bloom  in  our  advertising.  Advertising  with  us 
has  reached  an  expansion  never  known  before. 
It-confronts  us  at  every  turn.  It  is  exceedingly 
American  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  open 
a  magazine,  or  a  newspaper,  or  go  through  city 
streets  or  along  country  roads  without  having 
our  attention  brought  sharply  back,  by  com- 
pelling devices,  from  dream  to  reality,  from 
imagination  to  the  practical  things  of  life. 

It  certainly  is  valuable  to  know  that  we  can 
get  soda  crackers  of  the  best  quality  in  sealed 
packages,  and  at  only  five  cents  a  package;  it  is 
good  to  know  of  an  improvement  in  automobile 
gears  and  upholstery;  it  is  convenient,  and 
saves  us  in  many  ways,  to  have  an  array  of 
articles  become  "standardized,"  so  that  we 
know  what  we  get  when  we  are  buying.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  buying  nationally  adver- 
tised goods;  we  know  they  must  have  a  certain 
quality. 

But  along  with  this  convenience,  here  is 
simply  one  more  force  at  work  in  our  civiliza- 
tion to  extravert  our  interest,  to  stimulate  our 
appetites,  to  awaken  our  acquisitive  and  pos- 
sessive desires,  to  spur  us  on  to  accumulate 
things;  to  lead  us  constantly  to  change  our 
furnishings,  our  tools,  our  personal  habits 
even;  to  keep  us,  in  short,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
materialism   and   incessant  activity. 

It  sometimes  seem  as  if  soon  there  would  be 
:         'ace  left  on   the  earth   where  the  greater 
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activities  of  the  mind  and  spirit  would  be  en- 
couraged and  helped  by  environment.  The 
wilderness,  the  sheltered  nook,  the  study,  the 
quiet  of  seaside  and  mountainside  are  invaded 
by  engines,  telephones,  radios,  and  the  number- 
less instruments  by  which  we  are  goaded  into 
the  world  of  noise,  speed  and  activity.  And 
not  the  least  of  these  modern  stimulants  is  ad- 
vertising. 

VI. 


It  is  of  course  natural  that  the  great  men 
that  America  has  produced  have  been  in  the 
main  extraverts.  Washington,  who  was  re- 
cently described  as  the  original  Babbitt,  was  a 
realtor  of  his  time,  a  man  whose  diaries,  let- 
ters and  speeches  give  not  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  any  inner  life,  a  man  who,  according  to 
Kipling,  must  have  been  unusually  healthy,  be- 
cause he  didn't  "even  know  he  had  a  soul." 
Jung's  characterization  of  the  extravert  "that 
he  fulfils  general  expectations"  exactly  de- 
scribes our  first  President.  He  was  a  splendid 
soldier,  a  dignified  President,  a  good  neighbor, 
a  good  fellow,  a  man  of  wealth,  an  excellent 
farmer,  and  his  courage  and  common  sense 
were  exceptional. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  also  produced 
Lincoln,  who  by  no  means  presents  so  simple 
a  picture.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  moods  and  of 
indecision.  In  a  great  crisis  a  Roosevelt 
grasped  the  facts  with  amazing  speed  and  ac- 
curacy, sprung  a  decision,  and  stuck  to  it,  right 
or  wrong.     Action  was  the  main  thing;   to  do 
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something,  even  if  mistakenly.  In  a  similar 
crisis.  Lincoln  retired  into  solitude  and  prayed 
for  light.  He  had  a  touch  of  Hamlet  about 
him;  the  striking  difference  being,  however, 
that  he  was  markedly  stubborn  in  carrying ' 
out  any  decision  he  reached. 

It  is  quite  possible  then  that  he  was  an  in- 
trovert. I  say  'quite  possible,'  for  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  not  always  easy  to  label  the  introvert. 
In  so  many  cases,  he  has  been  forced  by  his 
environment  and  the  whole  pressure  of  Amer- 
ican idealism  to  make  himself  over  to  the  ex- 
traverted  pattern.  We  can  easily  imagine  that 
Lincoln  might,  under  different  conditions,  have 
been  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  research  or  even 
a  writer.  His  Gettysburg  address  shows  a 
deep,  latent  power  of  expression.  He  loved 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  he 
turned  to  law  because  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  a  backwoods  community,  meant  a 
development  of  the  mind. 

I  conceive  of  him  as  inherently  shy  in  his 
nature,  with  a  marked  sense  of  being  different 
from  others,  more  tragic  and  more  alone,  and 
with  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling the  problems  of  love.  His  shyness  must 
have  been  mastered  only  by  the  most  inces- 
sant suffering  in  an  effort  to  be  democratic 
and  neighborly.  His  power  of  speech  was  a 
slow  and  painful  conquest,  not  coming  to  the 
full  until  the  last  years  of  the  war.  The  tragic 
cast  of  his  character  is  something  often  as- 
sociated with  the  introvert,  and  possibly 
springs  from  that  tendency  to  remember  other 
worlds  than  the  world  of  action  and  success, 
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that  tendency  to  brood  on  first  and  last  things, 
and  to  look  on  life  religiously — that  is  to  say, 
as  if  one  were  in  the  presence  of  divinities  and 
eternities  as  well  as  human  beings  and  the 
time  of  day. 

That  he  was  lonely  was  apparent.  We  know 
of  no  one  to  whom  he  could  fully  unburden  him- 
self. And  finally  when  it  came  to  love,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  bungler  and  a  man  of 
excessive  timidity.  The  introvert,  as  a  rule, 
has  a  difficult  time  with  love:  the  principle  of 
love  being  in  direct  contrast  with  his  own 
motivating  principle.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be 
marveled  at  that  Lincoln  almost  went  insane 
as  a  result  of  brooding  on  his  rapidly  ap- 
proaching marriage,  and,  for  the  first  cere- 
mony, was  not  present. 

His  adverse  critics  have  said  of  him  that 
the  war  would  have  been  much  shorter  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  action,  instead  of  a  brood- 
ing dreamer  and  a  thinker:  and  they  say  that 
it  was  only  because  of  the  desperate  crisis  that 
he  got  by  at  all,  that  he  remained  in  office 
because  "it  is  better  not  to  swap  horses  in 
midstream."  We  see,  for  instance,  in  the 
Great  War  that  each  nation  maintained  the 
same  group  at  the  head  all  through.  It  is  said, 
too,  of  Lincoln  that  if  he  had  not  been  as- 
sassinated, he  would  have  lived  to  see  his 
triumph  turn  to  ashes,  just  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
outlived  his  day  of  power. 

All  of  this  is  possible.  Lincoln  was  slow, 
full  of  doubts  and  questionings,  moody  and 
reticent.  He  was  anything  but  the  full-blooded 
and    successful   executive.     He   was,    in    many 
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ways,  the  opposite  of  Roosevelt,  who  possibly 
was  the  most  American  American  we  have  yet 
produced.  Hence  Mencken  is  not  far  wrong 
when  he  says  that  the  idea  that  Lincoln  was 
a  typical  American  is  all  bosh  and  absurdity. 

If  the  extravert  is  marked  by  extensiveness 
(the  multiplying  of  interests  and  activities), 
the  introvert  is  marked  by  intensiveness  (the 
withdrawing  and  concentration  on  a  few 
things).  Lincoln  certainly  had  some  of  the 
depth  that  we  associate  with  the  introverted 
character. 

However,  had  he*  been  an  undiluted  and  pure 
introvert,  the  picture  had  been  quite  different. 
It  would  have  been  that  of  a  man  withdrawn 
from  the  people,  seeking  ever  a  greater  inner 
freedom,  and  producing  from  his  isolation  some 
revolutionary  and  profound  new  idea  or  truth. 
But  if  we  think  of  this  man  as  starting  off  in 
an  environment  which  taught,  and  enforced, 
a  teaching  of  democracy,  of  action,  of  neighbor- 
liness  and  of  Christianity;  and  if  we  see  him 
painfully  adapt  himself  to  such  a  doctrine,  and 
coerce  himself  into  the  character  of  a  man  of 
action,  a  politician,  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman, 
then  we  see  that  his  contribution  must-  be 
rather  in  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  he 
clothes  the  doctrine  he  has  accepted,  than  in 
originality  of  thought  or  daring  of  leadership. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  are  in  a  way  attempts  to  restate 
in  more  timely  and  practical  form  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  America  began  its  life  as  a 
nation  with  a  solemn  resolve  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity to   triumph.     All  that  Lincoln   did  by  ' 
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way  of  adding  to  our  literature  was  to  give  the 
original  American  doctrine  a  more  vivid  and 
more  homely  expression.  "You  can  fool  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  And  then  his 
other  utterance,  of  a  government  "of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people." 

His  other  contribution,  needless  to  say,  was 
the  example  of  his  life.  The  introvert  has  a 
"passion  for  principles,"  which  leads  him  ofie^n 
to  try  to  live  what  he  believes,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  life.  Lincoln  certainly 
tried  to  put  his  democratic  religion  into  prac- 
tice. No  one  was  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
unworthy  to  receive  his  kindness  or  his  atten- 
tion. Yet  someone  has  said  of  him,  with  un- 
doubted accuracy,  that  this  did  not  mean  that 
others  felt  they  were  on  his  level.  He  was 
great;  they  were  not. 

It  is  certainly  possible  from  all  this  that  Lin- 
coln was  actually  an  introvert,  forced  by  life 
into  an  extraverted  role,  which  he  happened  to 
act  greatly  because  of  the  supreme  crisis  of 
his  hour,  his  lonely  figure  standing  there  as 
an  example  of  faith  in  America,  his  mistakes 
lost  in  the  blinding  conflict,  and  his  greatness 
left  intact  by  a  timely  bullet. 

That  this  may  be  so,  is  shown  by  a  some- 
what similar  example,  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  two  men  were  greatly  unlike,  for  one  was 
a  rough  backwoodsman,  self-taught  and  un- 
polished; and  the  other  was  highly  cultivated, 
university  bred  and  extremely  dignified.  But 
also  in  the  picture  of  Woodrow  Wilson  we 
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an  anomaly.  The  man  was  evidently  shy;  he 
naturally  withdrew  from  others;  he  did  not, 
like  Lincoln,  break  down  the  barriers  by  a 
depth  of  feeling;  he  was  often  felt  by  others  as 
cold  and  superior.  He  was  of  the  sterner 
Puritanic  breed,  and  where  Lincoln  was  re- 
ligious, Wilson  was  often  only  moral.  Lincoln 
believed  in  sympathy,  Wilson  believed  in  the 
"right."  But  on  the  other  hand  he  was  a 
man  who  would  have  shuddered  over  a  teacher 
like  Nietzsche  with  his  will-to-power,  his  self- 
surpassing,  his  attitude  of  anti-Christ.  For 
Wilson,  like  Lincoln,  had  swallowed  whole  the 
Christian  and  American  theory  of  life,  and  the 
dearest  word  that  he  knew  was  democracy. 

He  made  every  attempt  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  the  service  of  others.  He  undoubtedly  be- 
lieved himself  called  upon  to  play  the  role  of  a 
savior  to  mankind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  characterized  by  traits  which  almost 
always  are  found  in  the  introvert.  Lincoln's 
indecision  and  prayer  were,  in  the  case  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "watchful  waiting."  His 
hatred  of  bloodshed  and  action  "kept  us  out 
of  the  war"  where  a  true  extravert  like  Roose- 
velt would  have  gone  in  on  the  first  strong 
provocation.  His  attitude  of  withdrawing  from 
impending  action  was  crystallized  in  the 
famous  phrase  "too  proud  to  fight."  And 
finally  his  attempt  to  "remold  the  world 
nearer  to  his  heart's  desire"  took  the  intro- 
verted form  of  an  ideal  document  which,  when 
he  confronted  the  practical  and  extraverted 
politicians  of  Europe,  somewhat  went  to  pieces. 

There  was  a  brief  period  in  his  career  when 
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he  was  idolized  by  the  whole  world,  including 
his  own  country-  But  behind  his  extraverted 
doctrine  (democracy,  Christianity,  American- 
•  ism)  lay  something  quite  different,  the  nature 
of  the  introvert,  moved  not  so  much  by  love 
as  by  will-to-power.  This  nature,  on  the  one 
hand,  made  him  unable  to  give  practical  effect 
to  his  dreams,  it  hamstrung  him  in  action  when 
he  came  nakedly  against  the  real-politik  of 
Europe,  it  made  him  a  pathetic,  a  tragic  figure 
when  he  went  about  a  disillusioned  America 
trying  to  thunder  his  dream  into  dunderheads, 
it  finally  broke  him  down  altogether  and  left 
him  a  helpless   sick  man. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  speak  with  judgment,  but  it  appears 
to  me  from  all  the  evidence  that  Wilson,  far 
more  than  Lincoln,  was  a  typical  case  of  the 
introvert  masked  as  an  extravert.  The  in- 
trovert is  governed  by  the  principle  of  power: 
he  seeks  freedom,  superiority,  inner  greatness, 
new  truth,  new  ideas,  new  art.  He  is  not  con- 
cerned in  reform,  in  being  a  good  fellow,  in 
leaping  into  action.  Now  what  happens  when 
the  principle  of  power  gets  itself  masked  as  the 
principle  of  love?  It  can  only  mean,  in  most 
cases,  that  a  feverish  desire  to  help  others,  to 
remodel  the  world,  to  bring  earth  peace  and 
brotherhood  and  the  millennium  has  a  taint  in 
it.  And  that  taint  is  a  desire  to  win  by  these 
means  a  sense  of  power.  One  doesn't  do  it  for 
love,  but  for  power.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if 
one  espouses  a  popular  doctrine,  and  if  one  ap- 
pears as  a  savior,  great  power  will  accrue  from 
it:  one  will  be  hailed  as  of  the  greatest  of  the 
earth:   nations  will  bow  down. 
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It  fared  quite  otherwise  with  the  man  who 
first  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  love;  it  would 
fare  (and  does)  quite  otherwise  with  the  man 
of  today  who  enunciates  a  contrary  doctrine. 
But  in  the  hour  of  the  supremacy  of  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine,  Wilson  appeared  as  the  lifter  of 
the  Cross.  He  won  great  power  thereby,  but 
when  it  was  taken  from  him,  he  collapsed  and 
was  done  writh. 

In  a  friend's  dream,  a  certain  introvert,  who, 
like  Wilson,  was  profoundly  Christian,  Amer- 
ican, and  in  his  attitude  toward  life,  extra- 
verted,  was  characterized  as  "a  dentist's  drill 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross."  Nothing  could  sym- 
bolize an  extreme  will-to-power  more  neatly  and 
accurately  than  a  dentist's  drill,  and  the  shape 
of  the  cross  meant  that  he  was  expressing 
the  power  principle  masked  as  love. 

However,  if  these  two  examples  show  us  that 
even  our  unusual  introverts  follow  the  extra- 
verted  track,  wre  must  admit  that  the  roster  of 
our  great  or  unusual  men  has  a  majority  of 
clear-cut  extraverts.  Bryan  in  many  ways  was 
typical:  a  true  democrat,  who  really  liked  to 
sit  in  his  shirtsleeves,  fan  himself,  and  talk 
with  all  and  sundry;  who  really  believed  in 
the  Bible;  who  was  not  devoid  of  practicality, 
and  made  his  way  by  entrance  fees  for  his  lec- 
tures, and  real  estate  in  Florida;  who  looked 
upon  science  and  much  great  art  as  works  cC 
the  Devil.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  was  cer- 
tainly sinister;  but  he  himself  was  not.  He 
really  liked  his  neighbors;  he  really  mixed; 
he  really  could  forget  himself  for  others.  His 
ignorance,  for  a  man  of  national  position,  was 
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amazing,  the  scandal  of  Europe.  His  dogmatic 
assurance  threatened  the  country  with  an 
ominous  internal  conflict.  But  he  ran  true  to 
type. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  picture  here  of  a 
man  who  was  a  true  and  downright  introvert 
and  who  achieved  a  great  influence  in  this 
country;  but  strive  as  I  will,  I  cannot  think  of 
one.  If  he  exists,  I  do  not  know  of  him,  or  I 
have  forgotten.  The  names  that  spring  to  mind 
are  Ford,  Edison,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Mark 
Twain,  Billy  Sunday,  Coolidge,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jane  Addams,  Bob  Ingersoll  and  the  few 
writers  and  artists  I  have  already  named.  I 
am  not  speaking  here  of  greatness,  but  of  in- 
fluence. All  of  those  mentioned  have  achieved 
influence,  and  one  could  go  over  into  the  field 
of  industry  and  finance  and  gather  others, 
men  like  J.  J.  Hill,  Huntington,  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Woolworth,  Gary.  One 
could  mention  soldiers  like  Dewey,  Grant,  Lee, 
Pershing;  preachers  like  Beecher,  editors  like 
Greeley  and  Dana.  If  any  of  these  were  in- 
troverts, they  were  so  well  masked  that  we  do 
not  know  the  fact. 

It  is  quite  inevitable  in  a  land  so  markedly 
over-extraverted,  that  but  few  introverts  have 
had  a  chance  to  develop  their  true  natures,  and 
that  even  where  they  succeeded,  in  spite  of 
every  hardship  and  possibly  because  of  an 
abounding  native  energy  and  strength  of  will, 
they  show  themselves  in  the  end,  not  as  in- 
troverts, not  as  spiritual  innovators,  but  as 
introverts  who  more  or  less  successfully  have 
played  an  extraverted  role. 


-W 
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VII. 

If  a  nation  niav  be  judged  by  its  art  and  its 
science,  it  may  also  be  judged  by  its  prevailing 
philosophy.  The  German  philosophers  have 
been  introverted;  their  belief  was  that  certain 
Truths  may  be  inwardly  perceived  and  known, 
and  that  such  truths  are  absolute.  Finally 
Nietzsche  produced  the  philosophy  of  the  in- 
trovert himself,  v/ith  its  dominant  principle 
of  will-to-power.  It  is  natural  that  the  most 
extraverted  nation  in  the  world  should  look 
with  horror  upon  Nietzsche,  and  should  think 
of  him  as  nothing  short  of  an  insane  beast  and 
the  cause  even  of  a  Germany  that  could  start 
a  world-war. 

It  is  also  natural  that  the  one  contribution 
to  philosophy  that  America  should  make  was 
that  of  j)ragmatism.  This  was  the  work  of 
William  James,  a  truly  great  man,  who  has 
had  a  deep  influence  on  the  thought  of  the 
world. 

When  we  come  to  examine  James'  philosophy 
we  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  extraverted  in  his 
attitude.  He  carries  it  so  far  as  to  come  to  a 
discovery  of  the  two  types,  which  he  calls  the 
tough-mindcd  and  the  tender-minded.  The  ap- 
pellations show  his  bias.  Naturally  there  is 
something  strong  about  the  tough-minded,  and 
something  weak  about  the  tender-minded.  In 
fact,  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  tough-minded, 
as  those  who  are  realistic,  who  face  the  facts, 
who  don't  believe  a  thing  until  it  ic  proved, 
who  are  experimental,  adventurous  and  aren't 
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afraid  of  life  as  it  is:  whereas  the  tender- 
minded  are  dreamers,  they  try  to  explain  the 
world  atong  ideal  lines,  they  won't  look  the 
facts  in  the  face,  they  want  things  to  be  ab- 
solute, unchangeable.  Instead  of  finding  many 
truths,  all  subject  to  change  without  notice, 
(the  truths  of  science,  for  instance,  where  a 
new  discovery  may  change  a  so-called  "law"), 
they  seek  the  Truth  with  a  capital  T,  the  Truth 
that  never  changes. 

In  fact,  he  finds  something  healthy  about 
the  tough-minded,  something  sick  about  the 
tender-minded. 

Naturally  his  tough-minded  man  is  the  ex- 
travert,  his  tender-minded  the  introvert.  And 
this  judgment  which  he  passes  on  the  tender- 
minded,  is  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  ex- 
travert  toward  the  introvert.  Certainly  to  a 
healthy  man  of  action,  accustomed  to  the 
smack  of  things,  and  getting  on,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  sickness  for  a  man  to  shut  himself  in 
a  room  and  spend  days  painting  some  fantastic 
picture  which  nobody  can  understand,  or 
elaborating  some  idea  which  isn't  of  any  prac- 
tical use  to  anyone.  It  is  true  that  the  result 
of  the  introvert's  work,  in  a  later  age,  is  seized 
upon  by  the  extra  vert  and  turned  to  use:  he 
lives  on  the  ideas  some  introvert  produced,  he 
reads  the  poetry  and  the  fiction  of  some  dead 
introvert,  he  takes  the  researches  of  such  a 
man  and  turns  them  to  invention.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  he  cannot  tolerate  the  true  in- 
trovert in  the  flesh. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  true  that 
the  introvert,  true  to  himself,  habitually  looks 
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upon  the  extravert  as  leading  a  shallow  and 
wasted  life,  one  of  a  meaningless  round  of 
activity,  a  blind  sort  of  life  dashed  out  furious- 
ly against  the  impacts  of  the  world,  with  no 
time  for  that  inner  illumination,  that  faith 
in  the  unseen,  that  sense  of  the  destiny  of  the 
race. 

But  not  only  does  William  James  celebrate 
the  tough-minded  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
tender-minded;  he  erects  a  philosophy  which 
is  one  quite  native  to  the  tough-minded  at- 
titude. 

Pragmatism,  boiled  down  to  a  few  words,  de- 
clares that  a  thing  is  true  if  it  works.  A  theory 
of  electricity,  for  instance,  must  be  true,  if  out 
of  it  we  can  produce  an  electric  light.  The 
theory  works;  hence,  it  is  true.  So  too  when 
it  comes  to  more  intangible  things.  Is  Chris- 
tian Science  true?  A  tender-minded  man  would 
measure  it  by  more  absolute  standards.  He 
might  say,  for  instance,  if  he  were  a  modern 
psychologist,  that  anyone  who  takes  a  constant 
one-sided  attitude,  is  merely  repressing  the 
opposite  attitude.  If  he  says  all  is  God,  he  is 
not  thereby  abolishing  the  evil  side  of  his  na- 
ture, the  fears,  lusts,  passions,  the  devilish;  he 
is  merely  repressing  them. 

But  the  test  that  pragmatism  makes  is  to 
see,  not  what  Christian  Science  is  fundament- 
ally, but  how  it  works.  Here  is  A.  He  is  sickly 
and  a  failure.  He  took  up  Christian  Science 
and  since  then  has  been  in  good  health  and  a 
success.  Obviously  in  the  case  of  A.  Christian 
Science  is  "true."  But  here  is  the  case  of  B. 
He  was  sickly  and  a  failure.    He  took  up  Chris- 
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tian  Science,  and  for  a  while  things  looked  bet- 
ter. But  his  disease  broke  out  now  in  a  more 
virulent  form,  and  he  is  as  much  of  a  failure 
as  ever.  Obviously  in  B's  case,  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  not  true. 

There  is  no  Truth;  there  are  only  truths. 
The  world  is  pluralistic;  that  is  to  say,  one 
man's  meat  is  another's  poison,  and  truth  is 
whatever  happens  to  suit  you  individually. 

Certainly  this  is  not  a  philosophy  that  can 
be  dismissed.  It  has  too  much  sense  in  it.  But 
the  new  psychology  would  criticize  it  as  being 
one-sided.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  certain 
things  are  true  in  a  manner  which  is  utterly 
unchangeable.  Just  as  a  poet  may  find  an 
ephemeral  beauty  in  the  way  light  breaks  from 
a  cloud  and  falls  on  a  face  in  the  street,  and 
may  say  truly  to  himself,  "That  may  never 
have  happened  before;  it  may  never  happen 
again,"  so  too  he  may  look  at  the  heavens  at 
night  and  feel  that  ever  since  there  was  a  man 
in  the  world  the  same  great  heaven  of  stars 
spread  over  him.  And  just  so  we  may  find 
certain  principles  that  have  no  change  in  them. 

Such  concepts  as  God,  Devil,  Savior,  Space, 
Time,  the  pair  of  opposites,  have,  in  their  in- 
nermost essence,  always  been.  They  are  imme- 
morial images  and  ideas  in  the  unconscious  of 
man,  gained  through  untold  ages.  They  exist  as 
our  inner  realities,  in  a  world  which  is  sub- 
jective, to  be  sure,  but  just  as  actual  as  the 
objective  world:  a  world  which  the  artist, 
prophet  and  discoverer  finds  often  far  more 
real,    far    more    terrific    in    its    sublimity   and 
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horror  than  the  world  he  experiences  when  he 
goes  out  on  the  street. 

No,  we  have  in  pragmatism  merely  the  phi- 
losophy of  extraversion:  the  test  of  everything 
by  the  way  it  works,  the  good  that  people  get 
out  of  it.  It  is.  as  I  said,  quite  natural  that 
America  should  have  produced  it. 

VIII 

If  we  take  a  cursory  glance  at  Education  in 
America  we  find  the  same  prevailing  extra- 
verted  attitude.  Less  and  less  does  our  educa- 
tion aim  at  teaching  the  meaning  of  life  and 
cultivating  in  the  student  the  attitude  of 
thought  and  study,  the  love  of  art  and  phi- 
losophy, the  development  of  the  quiet  and  the 
meditative;  and  more  and  more  is  the  aim  that 
of  teaching  the  student  how  to  make  a  practi- 
cal success  of  himself. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  this  is  deeply  important.  Especially  in  a 
highly  mechanized  civilization,  such  as  ours, 
we  must  have  experts  in  every  line:  we  must 
have  highly  trained  engineers,  chemists,  law- 
yers and  men  of  industry.  Everywhere  there 
is  the  insistent  demand  for  the  specialist.  And 
to  him  our  university  caters. 

If  he  is  taught  anything  much  outside  of 
the  necessary  technical  equipment,  he  is  taught 
mainly  how  to  be  social,  that  is,  how  to  get 
along  with  others  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
finally  how  to  develop  some  form  of  spo 
give  him  courage,  initiative  and  the  will  to 
break  through  and  overcome. 
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These  also  are  obviously  good  things.  But 
our  universities  are  more  and  more  turning 
against  the  introvert,  and  since,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  introvert  is  numerically  the  same  as 
the  extravert,  there  is  a  violation  of  the  stu- 
dent's nature  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
attendance.  This  means  that  the  introvert  will 
either  ignore  college,  or  he  will  make  a  poor 
showing. 

Yet  it  is  the  introvert  who,  as  a  rule,  makes 
the  best  student.  He  wants  to  go  deep  in  any 
subject  that  interests  him.  He  wants  to  take 
his  time,  steep  himself.  He  finds  an  active 
social  life  intrusive;  and  often  finds  sport 
intolerable.  In  those  universities  where  more 
and  more  there  is  a  business  atmosphere,  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  of  making 
a  bright  showing,  a  drive  of  ceaseless  activi- 
ties, naturally  the  introvert  will  feel  himself 
just  as  out  of  place  as  he  does  in  the  rest  of 
American  civilization.  There  is  no  place  for 
him. 

In  fact,  the  prevailing  attitude  may  merely 
serve  to  twist  and  deform  his  nature.  He  won- 
ders why  he  is  always  in  the  wrong,  why  he 
can't  be  a  'regular  fellow';  he  thinks  there 
is  something  amiss  with  him  because  he  can- 
not fit  into  a  world  which  others  not  only  ac- 
cept but  tell  him  is  the  only  good  world  pos- 
sible. There  is  awakened  in  him  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  inferiority,  which  often  leads  him  to 
attempt  to  imitate  the  extraverts  about  him, 
and  thus  in  the  end  he  obscures  his  own  na- 
ture, his  own  gifts,  and  becomes  a  sorry  speci- 
men, an  imitation  of  something  alien  to  him- 
self. 
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..ally,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  religion  that  we 
find  America  as  she  is. 

The  basis  of  the  American  religion  is  a  Puri- 
tanic Christianity.  The  Puritans  were  a  prac- 
tical sort  of  people,  who  believed  in  thrift  and 
liar ;  work.  They  were  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  wilderness,  where  it  was  certainly 
necessary,  at  least  in  rocky  New  England,  to 
practice  economy,  to  keep  a  clear  head  and  to 
struggle  incessantly  with  nature  and  with 
hostile  savages.  Hence,  they  were  against  any- 
thing that  interfered  with  these  virtues.  They 
frowned  on  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil. 
They  were  as  barren  as  the  Spartans  of  any 
true  art.  They  hated  the  artist-nature  with 
its  sensuousness,  its  tendency  to  carnal  gayety 
and  abandon. 

But,  as  I  showed  before,  whatever  we  repress 
in  ourselves  we  tend  to  repress  in  others;  and 
hence,  the  New  England  nature  is  a  crusading 
nature.    It  tries  to  make  others  good. 

Now  if  we  build  on  this  solid  basis  a  super- 
structure of  unlimited  opportunity,  then  we  get 

ftrst  faint  outline  of  the  American  religion. 
In   a   land   of   unlimited    opportunity,    an   opti- 

lc  spirit  must  spring  up;  the  spirit  that' 
dictated  the  phrase  that  any  boy  could  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  attitude 
which  presented  us  with  the  national  Horatio 
Alger  myth  of  the  poor  boy  who  becomes  a 
millionaire. 

Puritanism  in  its  native  state  was  dour  and 
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stern.  Life  was  like  a  punishment,  a  round  of 
toil,  never  care-free.  But  the  optimism  of  op- 
portunity was  bound  to  modify  this,  so  that  we 
find  its  sternness  vanishing  from  every  realm 
except  that  of  censorship  and  the  incessant 
crusading  to  reform  and  make  perfect.  We  find 
its  aspect  of  sobriety  fading  in  the  alcoholic 
backwash  of  Prohibition,  although  out-and-out 
Puritans  steadfastly  support  Volstead.  We  find 
its  thrift  giving  way  to  spendthrift.  And  what 
remains  of  it  in  its  original  state  is  the  doctrine 
of  work  and  the  so-called  Fundamentalist  atti- 
tude. 

Fundamentalism,  in  its  deepest  sense,  is  the 
fear  of  new  ideas,  new  cultural  expressions, 
such  as  great  art,  great  philosophy.  The  extra- 
vert  is  very  swift  in  adapting  himself  to  new 
inventions.  This  belongs  to  his  practical  world 
and  is  readily  understandable.  The  proof  is  in 
front  of  his  nose.  He  may,  when  he  first 
hears  that  a  man  believes  he  can  fly  like  a 
bird,  think  the  man  a  lunatic  (such  was  the 
verdict  passed  by  America  on  Langley),  but 
after  he  sees  the  man  fly,  he  quickly  accepts 
the  new  wonder  and  soon  takes  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  if  you  come  to  him  and  try  to  give  him 
a  new  view  of  life,  a  new  conception  of  the 
nature  of  man,  a  new  light  on  his  path,  he 
will  not  only  think  you  a  lunatic;  he  will  be 
moved  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  as  someone 
dangerous,  a  "radical,"  a  crank,  an  anarchist. 
The  Fundamentalist  may  have  all  the  American 
virtues,  be  kindly,  prosperous,  a  good  father,  a 
fine  husband,  an  active  citizen,  and  be  fond  of 
music;   but  his  mind  is   shut  against  cultural 
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adventure  and  all  that  is  profoundly  new  in 
the  world  of  thought.  Exactly  what  he  doesn't 
believe  in   is  free  speech   or  free  speculation. 

But  the  Fundamentalist  has  not,  to  my  mind, 
captured  the  essence  of  the  American  religion. 
That  religion  has  its  seat  of  power  in  a  new 
denomination.    It  is   Christian   Science. 

In  Christian  Science  we  see  the  floating  hazy 
beliefs  of  America  gathered  into  a  single  pillar 
of  light.  The  gospel  of  success  reaches  its 
climax,  the  go-getter  spirit  becomes  an  article 
of  faith,  the  suspicion  of  carnal  flesh  abolishes 
the  body  altogether  so  that  it  lives  on  merely 
as  an  "error,"  the  suspicion  of  scientific  theory, 
of  science  itself,  of  all  the  new  truth  wrung 
from  the  darkness  these  past  centuries,  is  con- 
firmed and  hardened,  so  that  ignorance  is 
raised  to  a  high  virtue,  and  optimism  reigns 
finally  as  the  supreme  god  of  gods. 

It  is  the  idea  that  the  mind  is  like  a  faucet 
whose  water-pipe  connects  directly  with  God, 
the  limitless  energy,  love  and  truth  of  the  uni- 
verse. Our  task  is  to  turn  on  the  faucet,  and 
all  that  should  be,  is.  In  short,  it  is  a  com- 
plete return  to  a  belief  in  magic.  You  say  over 
the  formula  in  your  mind,  you  try  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  words  you  are  saying,  and  you  feel 
better.  You  were  sick:  now  you  are  in  health. 
You  were  poor:  now  the  door  of  opportunity 
opens  and  wealth  begins  to  come  to  you. 

We  of  America  all  share  this  religion:  only, 
the  confirmed  Christian  Scientist  lifts  it  to  the 
zenith  of  the  absolute.  The  aim  is  what?  We 
are  told  that  the  body  is  an  illusion;  but  in 
the  same  breath  that  we  can  become  rich,  with 
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a  full  equipment  of  carnal  satisfactions.  Health, 
wealth:  that  is  the  creed.  The  extreme  extra- 
vert  could  ask  nothing  further. 

Now  it  is  indubitably  true  that  Christian 
Science  has  wrought  some  of  the  miracles  it 
claims;  and  it  is  likewise  obvious  that  many- 
miserable  people  have  been  given  something 
to  live  for  and  have  become,  on  the  whole, 
happier.  However,  when  it  comes  to  miracles, 
to  cures,  as  one  of  our  psychologists  has  said, 
any  system  can  show  its  cures.  People  are 
healed  by  touching  a  dead  saint's  bone,  or  even 
a  bone  merely  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  dead 
saint.  People  are  cured  by  patent  medicines 
which  have  no  medicinal  virtue.  They  are 
cured  by  having  their  spinal  columns  thumped. 
They  are  likewise  cured  by  earthquakes. 

At  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
I  remember  distinctly  the  case  of  a  bed-ridden 
woman  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  up  for 
several  years.  The  terror  of  the  earthquake 
galvanized  her  into  action,  and  she  not  only 
ran  out  of  the  house,  but  down  the  street. 

For  nothing  is  more  obvious  to  the  psycho- 
analyst than  that  many  of  our  troubles,  even  in 
a  physical  form,  are  mental  in  their  origin  and 
will  yield  themselves  to  a  mental  cure.  I  re- 
member the  case  of  a  man  who  went  blind. 
The  analyst  was  sure,  after  he  had  been  ex- 
amined by  an  oculist  and  his  history  explored, 
that  the  blindness  was  "hysterical"  in  origin. 
She  discovered  on  questioning  him  that  he  had 
wanted  to  leave  his  wife;  but  had  not  the  cour- 
age to.  Unconsciously  he  brought  upon  himself 
the  means  by  which  he  could  be  taken  away 
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from,  her  and  placed  in  a  hospital.  Symbolical 
ly,  one  might  say  that  he  no  longer  wanted  ta 
see  his  wife.  Naturally  the  cure  was  simple. 
It  was  to  get  at  the  problem  of  separating  him 
from  his  wife  by  healthier  and  more  courage- 
ous  means. 

The  trouble  with  Christian  Science,  from 
the  psychological  standpoint,  is  that  the 
source  of  the  trouble  is  rarely  reached.  Natur- 
ally if  the  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  man  has  no  faith  in  life  and  nothing 
to  live  for,  and  he  can  come  to  believe  in 
Christian  Science,  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter will  take  place.  With  some  men  this  might 
come  through  falling  in  love.  They  can  now 
live  for  the  loved  object  and  for  the  richer 
life  of  the  new  relationship.  This  would  be 
equally  true  in  accepting  a  religion:  there  is  a 
new  reason  for  living,  for  getting  well,  especial- 
ly if  a  promise  of  success  goes  with  it. 
.  But  in  the  fundamental  neuroses  no  such 
system  as  Christian  Science  can  do  more  than 
remove  a  symptom  without  in  any  way  getting 
at  the  cause.  If  the  trouble  with  a  man  is  that 
he  is  a  homosexual  by  nature,  a  fact  of  which 
he  is  unaware  since  he  has  repressed  the  de- 
sire and  even  the  idea  of  it,  and  if  this  hidden 
perversion  produces  a  symptom  such  as  limp- 
ing, through  a  partial  paralysis,  it  may  be  quite 
true  that  the  limp  would  be  cured  by  sugges- 
tion, by  his  renewed  will  to  overcome  it;  but 
since  the  cause  remained  undiscovered,  since 
the  desire  was  still  ungratified,  it  would  mean 
merely  that  another  symptom  would  appear, 
as  bad  as  the  first,  though  possibly  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature. 
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Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman 
whose  sickness  was  caused  by  a  failure  to  de- 
velop a  possibility  in  himself.  A  well-known 
analyst  had  just  such  a  case.  A  woman  came 
to  him  suffering  the  torment  of  an  incessant 
sexual  desire.  She  was  markedly  over-sexed. 
This  meant,  psychologically,  that  energy  she 
should  have  been  using  in  some  other  way  was 
idle,  and  therefore  descended  to  the  sexual 
zone;  something  that  usually  happens  to  idle 
and  floating  energy  ("For  Satan  still  finds 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do").  In  this  case,  the 
analyst  found  that  the  woman  had  a  good  mind 
which  craved  development.  She  had  a  natural 
gift  for  thinking,  but  had  done  nothing  to  make 
it  grow.  So  soon  then  as  she  turned  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  her  symptom  of  over-sexuality 
vanished,  and  she  became  quite  normal. 

If  this  woman  had  taken  up  Christian  Sci- 
ence, she  would  have  been  asked  rather  firmly 
to  cease  thinking  altogether.  One  should  not 
think  for  oneself.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  already  done 
that  for  you.  Hence,  we  find  the  average 
Christian  Scientist  lacking  in  intellectual 
curiosity. 

Then,  again,  if  we  study  Goethe's  Faust,  we 
find  the  Lord  saying  to  Mephistopheles: 

"Thy  likes  Mine  hatred  ne'er  have  won. 
Of  all  the  spirits  of  Denial, 
Irks  Me  the  least  the  mischievous  buffoon. 
Man's  efforts  lightly  flag,  and  seek  too  low  a  level. 
Soon  doth  he  pine  for  all-untrammelled  sloth. 
Wherefore  a  mate  I  give  him,  nothing  loth, 
Who   spurs,   and   shapes   and   must   create,   though 
Devil." 

In  other   words,   the   deepest   minds    of   the 
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past  have  seen  the  necessity  of  the  principle 
of  evil,  and  that  of  pain  as  well.  Any  great 
nature  knows,  and  knows  well,  how  profound 
a  deepening  and  development  comes  through 
the  necessary  pains  of  life.  Disease,  sorrow, 
frustration,  failure,  sin — the  lives  of  the  great 
are  writ  large  with  these  things.  Jung,  in  this 
connection,  quotes  a  great  mystic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  one  Meister  Eckehart,  who  says:  "And 
still  today  one  rarely  findeth  people  coming  to 
great  things  who  first  go  not  somewhat 
astray.19 

In  quoting  this,  Jung  says  further:  "Life 
itself  flows  from  clear  and  muddy  springs. 
Hence  every  too  great  'purity'  also  lacks 
vitality.  Every  renewal  of  life  emerges  through 
the  muddy  towards  the  clear.  A  constant  ef- 
fort towards  clarity  and  differentiation  in- 
volves a  proportionate  lack  of  vital  intensity, 
because  of  the  very  exclusion  of  muddy  ele- 
ments. The  process  of  development  needs  the 
muddy  as  well  as  the  clear." 

Christian  Science  certainly  shows  the  lop- 
sidedness  of  American  culture.  The  too-great 
optimism,  the  attempt  to  abolish  evil  by  think- 
ing it  out  of  existence,  the  cult  of  success  and 
the  putting  down  of  anything  that  may  inter- 
fere with  it,  has  been  gathered  into  a  creed 
which  is  against  art,  for  art  in  its  greatness 
leads  us  to  ideal  aims  which  often  enough  get 
in  the  way  of  the  practical;  it  is  against  sci- 
ence, for  the  truths  of  science  conflict  with 
the  naive  statements  of  Mrs.  Eddy;  it  is 
against  discovery,  for  the  truth  is  already 
known  by  the  Christian  Scientist. 

Finally,  it  needed  hardly  be  added,  that  it  is 
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against  the  introvert,  whose  nature  demands 
that  he  seek  out  his  own  truth,  which  will,  if 
he  has  any  greatness,  be  one  that  will  appear 
revolutionary  and  destructive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  extravert. 


I  remember  an  analyst  who  came  here  from 
Europe  during  the  war.  After  four  weeks  of 
it  he  said  to  me:  "Lord,  how  I  long  to  get 
back  on  the  steamer.  I  am  an  extravert,  but 
this  is  something  awful  even  for  me.  I'm  car- 
ried around  from  one  place  to  another;  I  have 
to  make  speeches,  eat  dinners,  rush  here  and 
there,  see  the  sights,  meet  so  and  so,  be  intro- 
duced, go  out  of  town  for  week-ends.  It  is  too 
nuich.  When  I  get  on  the  steamer  I  shall 
introvert." 

Another^  psychologist,  arriving  in  Europe, 
after  a  visit  here,  said,  as  he  stood  again  on 
dry  land,  "Thank  God  this  soil  is  two  thousand 
years  deep!" 

What  both  of  them  meant  was  that  America 
was  over-extraverted.  There  was  no  balance, 
no  depth,  no  quiet:  but  a  rush  largely  mean- 
ingless, action  often  merely  for  the  sake  of 
being  busy,  and  a  constant  motion  and  running 
up  and  down  the  land  to  the  ruination  of  all 
thinking,  all  study,  all  profound  inner  experi- 
ence. A  bright,  shallow  people,  hurrying  after 
money  and  position;  kindly,  optimistic,  demo- 
cratic; full  of  fads  and  fancies;  but  where  yut 
few  took  thought,  where  but  few  devoted  them- 
selves greatly  to  the  cultural  affairs  of  man. 
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The  faults  of  America  are  evident  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  Yet  one  is  less  aware  of 
them  in  a  city  like  New  York.  I  once  charac- 
terized New  York  as  "a  city  midway  between 
Europe  and  America. "  In  many  respects  this 
is  true.  New  York  has  a  vast  population  ot 
foreigners,  of  Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  Jews, 
and  many  other  nationalities,  as  well  as  some 
three  hundred  thousand  Negroes.  It  is,  besides, 
the  receiving  station  for  a  world  of  travel. 
The  foreign  artist,  thinker,  statesman,  discov- 
erer comes  here.  You  may  find  him  in  the 
room  next  to  yours.  Many  of  the  brightest  oi 
our  young  people  from  all  over  the  country 
find  their  chief  opportunities  for  art  and  study 
and  a  career  in  New  York  and  are  drawn  in- 
evitably to  come.  It  is,  besides,  so  large  and 
vast  a  city  that  no  one  group,  no  one  attitude, 
no  one  way  of  thinking,  no  specific  conven- 
tionality, can  govern  it.  Hence,  like  all  great 
cities,  it  has  a  certain  inner  freedom.  One 
can  do  here  as  one  likes,  within  limits. 

The  radical  finds  his  kind  here,  the  artist' 
finds  other  artists,  the  introvert  can  make  him- 
self a  recluse  without  attracting  attention.  A 
man  has  less  fear  here  of  enunciating  a  new 
idea,  for  there  are  enough  people  who  are  re- 
ceptive to  give  him  a  decent  hearing. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  New  York  has  a 
character  distinctly  different  from  the  rest  of 
America.  Yet  the  European  finds  it  distinctly 
American.  He  feels  here  our  hurry,  our  op- 
timism, our  opulence,  our  extravagance,  our 
kindliness,  our  raw  youth.  Only  to  the  Ameri- 
can is  it  something  that  has  an  element  of 
profoundness  and  of  freedom. 
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Hence,  to  know  America  in  its  deepest  sense, 
it  seems  to  me  one  must  go  to  a  city  like  Los 
Angeles.  There  one  finds  the  full  array  of 
natural  resources,  with  climate  and  scenery 
thrown  in.  It  is  a  place  where  a  ruined  life 
may  be  made  over  again :  for  on  every  side  new 
opportunities  beckon.  There  is  a  boom  in  land, 
there  is  discovery  of  oil,  there  is  a  soil  which 
bears  marvelous  fruit;  there  is,  beside,  the 
tremendous  infant  industry  of  the  movies,  still 
striding  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  is  typically,  deeply  American.  It  seems 
first  like  a  Paradise  come  to  earth.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  equable.  The  roses  and 
the  acacia  and  the  orange  blossom  bloom  on 
every  side.  The  night  is  full  of  the  song  of 
the  mockingbird.  Almost  everyone  seems  fair- 
ly well  to  do.  Workingmen  drive  to  their  work 
in  automobiles.  The  perfect  roads  are  crowded 
with  motor  cars.  There  are  mountains,  the 
desert,  the  lawns  and  gardens,  and  the  sea. 

But  a  real  introvert  in  such  an  environment 
feels  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  like  an 
alien  who  is  out  of  place.  Everything  clamors 
at  him  to  get  into  line,  to  march  with  the 
others.  And  what  does  this  mean?  The  air, 
for  instance,  is  saturated  with  the  electric 
waves  of  a  woman  evangelist,  who  has  been  a 
great  success.  She  came  to  town  without  a 
penny  and  began  preaching.  Her  eloquence 
drew  the  rich  to  support  her,  and  business 
men  have  put  up  a  Temple  for  her.  It  has  a 
Silver  Band,  the  best  in  the  state.  There 
are  services  daily,  sometimes  several  times  a 
day;  the  place  is  crowded;  a  long  line  of  auto- 
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mobiles  waits  at  the  curb;  and  the  evangelist's 
preaching  is  broadcasted  by  radio.  At  almost 
any  time  you  turn  on  your  radio  you  hear  her 
strident  voice  calling  you  to  Jesus. 

She  is  a  smart  woman,  they  tell  you.  Look 
at  the  way  she  has  succeeded.  She  has  made 
religion  pay. 

That  is  one  side  of  it.  You  find  in  the 
suburb  where  you  are  living  that  no  Negro 
may  live  there,  except  as  a  servant.  What  is 
more,  he  may  not  even  spend  a  night  there. 

You  find  that  there  are  certain  things  you 
must  not  talk  about.  Of  course  you  mustn't 
"knock"  Los  Angeles.  We're  all  part  of  this 
great  city;  it  is  undoubtedly  loaded  with  oppor- 
tunities, mine  as  well  as  yours;  and  a  fellow 
who  knocks  a  place  like  that  is  hurting  busi- 
ness and  cutting  himself  off;  ne  d  better  get 
out. 

You  find  you  must  be  very  careful  what  you 
say  about  religion.  There's  the  Ku  Klux  to 
deal  with.  You  must  be  careful,  in  fact,  what 
you  say  about  anything  you  think  vital. 

Art,  these  people  think,  is  a  little  queer. 
There's  something  effeminate  about  it.  It's  not 
real  he-man  stuff.  Of  course,  magazine  stories 
are  all  right,  and  best  seller  novels,  and 
movies,  and  jazz  and  so  on.  That's  amuse- 
ment, and  the  fellows  who  produce  that  stuff 
make  a  mint  of  money.  But  this  "high-brow" 
bunk!  Those  fellows  are  out  of  their  heads; 
they're  a  little  cracked. 

The  atmosphere  is  one  saturated  with  optim- 
ism,   business,    real    estate,    practicality,    and 
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church.  And  the  newspapers  feature  crime 
and  graft,  illicit  love,  murder  and  suicide.  And 
the  suicide  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country. 

In  such  a  place  the  introvert  is  subjected  to 
an  almost  overwhelming  social  pressure.  It 
comes  down  to  this:  Get  out,  or  conform.  If 
he  tries  to  conform,  he  feels  that  his  life  is 
meaningless  and  that  he  is  violating  his  nature. 
If  he  tries  to  go  his  own  path,  it  means  so  ex- 
treme a  revolt,  such  a  struggle  against  every- 
thing around  him,  that  he  becomes  really  a 
little  strange.  I  found  no  deep  artists  in  Los 
Angeles.  Those  who  tried  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves were  merely  eccentric. 

In  short,  the  bright  glitter  of  America  holds 
something  very  ominous  in  it.  It  holds  the 
same  ominous  something  wrhich  was  apparent 
in  Europe  before  she  was  plunged  into  the 
Great  War,  a  self-destruction  so  gr^eat  that  it 
may  be  the  beginning  of  her  end.  For  what 
is  evident,  in  a  study  of  psychology,  is  that 
any  extreme  attitude  will  finally  bring  up  its 
opposite. 

XI 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  has  reached 
a  great  turning  point.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
it  proved  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
race;  for  it  involves,  not  as  in  the  past, 
one  nation  or  even  a  group  of  nations,  but  the 
whole  of  humanity.  What  began  as  an  obscure 
Jewish  religion  of  love  in  the  Near  East  two 
thousand  years  ago,  has,  by  the  process  of  the 
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extraversion  principle,  become  a  religion  of 
business;  and  in  this  sense  Christianity  ^as 
conquered  the  earth.  For,  as  I  said  before,  the 
principle  of  love  not  only  leads  us  to  the  ideal 
of  democracy,  but  also  to  the  ideal  of  ac. 
It  is  the  extraverted  principle. 

This   extraverted  attitude  led,  among  other 
things,  to  the  exact  observation  of  nature;  this 
gave  rise  to  much  of  scientific  discovery;  and 
this,   in  turn,   unlocked   the   powers   of  nai 
through  the  invention  of  machinery.    Machin- 
ery   in    turn    made    men    more    extraverted: 
speeding  up  not  only  the  workers,  but  turning 
the  human  world  into  a  field  of  intense  inter- 
communication.   The  white  race,  therefore,  not 
only  grew  intensely  active,  but  also  ach 
a  physical  power  beyond  all  the  dream  of  the 
past.     With  this  power  it  has  brought  all 
peoples    of    the    earth    into    subjugation, 
everywhere  the  machine  triumphs. 

Asia  is  being  dragged  from  her  long  ?".- 
Asia,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  principle  of 
introversion.     For  in  Asia,  for  ages,  the  high- 
est honors  went  to  the  holy  man,  the  student 
and  the  poet;    and  in  China  an  Emperor  was 
more  proud  that  he  was  an  artist  than  that  he 
ruled  an  empire.     But  that  is  past.     The  whir- 
ring of  the  airplane  over  the  interior  of  China 
is  a  sign.     And  there  is  no  place  now  on  the* 
Earth  where  the  machine  does  not  penetrate; 
so  that  the  door  of  every  people  opens  cr 
same  corridor  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  as  much  and  as  little  brotherly  love 
in  it  as  in  the  typical  family,  with  its  jeal- 
ousies, intrigues,  quarrels,  and   common 
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ests.  It  is  not  a  triumph  of  love,  but  merely 
of  the  extraverted  principle. 

Hence,  one  may  well  believe  that  Christian- 
ity has  done  its  work,  that  it  has  played  the 
historic  role  for  which  it  was  created.  It  has 
given  birth  to  a  force  even  greater  than  the 
inertia  of  Asia  and  the  dark  primitiveness  of 
Africa.  And  this  force  now  holds  the  world  in 
its  grip. 

Seen  from  this  angle,  it  appears  that  it  was 
the  white  man's  task  to  make  the  world  one; 
something  not  yet  fully  achieved,  but  in  proc- 
ess of  becoming  so.  And  the  question  that 
looms  up  is  whether  the  white  man  will  not 
soon  cease  to  play  the  role  of  dominant  race. 
The  machine  is  something  that  is  capable  of 
endless  duplication;  and  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Japan  that  an  eastern  nation  may  become  as 
powerful  as  a  western. 

The  question,  I  believe,  centers  on  America. 
In  Europe  herself,  the  modern  force  has  had 
to  contend  with  a  wealth  of  traditions;  but 
in  America,  on  a  fresh  unbroken  continent,  the 
modern  has  had  free  play,  and  the  white  race 
has  reached  the  high  apex  of  its  evolution. 
Here,  as  nowhere  else,  has  Christianity  tri- 
umphed. As  we  have  seen,  in  every  great 
department  of  life,  in  art,  in  science,  in  com- 
munication, in  philosophy,  in  education  and  in 
religion,  the  principle  of  extraversion  domi- 
nates the  field. 

If  we  turn  to  the  story  of  Faust  we  may  see 
now  what  happens  when  either  of  the  great 
principles  is  carried  to  its  extreme.  The  play 
opens  with  Faust's  soliloquy: 
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"I  have  studied,  alas  !  Philosophy, 
And  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine  too, 
And  saddest  of  all,  Theology, 
With  ardent  labor,   through  and  through ! 
And  here  I  stick,  as  wise,  poor  fool, 
As  when  my  steps  first  turned  to  school. 
Master,  they  style  me,  nay,  Doctor,  forsooth, 
And  nigh  ten  years,  o'er  rough  and  smooth, 
And  up  and  down  and  acrookand  across. 
I  lead  my  pupils  by  the  nose, 
And  know  that  in  truth  we  can  know — naught ! 
My  heart  is  turned  to  coal  at  the  thought. 

I  am  wiser,  true,  than  your  coxcomb-tribe, 
Your  Doctor  and  Master,  your  Parson  and  S 
To  no  idol  of  scruple  or  doubt  do  I  grovel, 
I  know  no  fear  of  Hell  or  of  Devil. 

But  joy  is  a  stranger  to  my  seclusion. 

I  hug  to  my  heart  no  fond  illusion, 

As  that  I  know  aught  worth  the  knowing, 

Or  men  could  better,  my  wisdom  showing. 

And  then,   I  own  nor  wealth  nor  land, 

Nor  honor  nor  glory  can  command  ; 

A  dog  would  scorn  such  a  life  to  lead !" 


Faust  has  been  an  introvert.  He  has  lived 
in  seclusion.  He  has  studied,  meditated,, 
thought.  He  has  reached  the  extreme  of  his 
development  on  the  introverted  side.  Now 
comes  a  period  of  living  death.  All  that  he 
sought,  all  that  once  seemed  great  to  him,  has 
turned  to  ashes.  He  is  without  illusion;  and 
neither  has  he  position,  wealth,  honor. 

When,  in  the  course  of  our  development,  we 
reach  a  point  like  this,  an  inner  revolution  is 
ready  to  take  place.  Either  life  is  over,  and 
we  sicken  or  die;  or  the  other  side  of  our 
nature  breaks  through,  just  as  the  revolution- 
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ists  from  the  slums  seize  the  throne  in  the 
palace  and  behead  their  king.  In  short,  for 
Faust,  the  extravert  is  ready  to  come  through. 
Saul  must  not  only  give  way  to  the  hidden 
Paul,  hut  when  Paul  seizes  the  power  he  will 
also  behead  Saul. 

The  likeness  to  a  revolution  is  striking.  The 
highly  cultivated  court  gives  way  to  the  rab- 
ble. In  other  words,  when  Faust  turns  from 
introversion  to  extraversion,  the  extraverted 
side  appears  as  something  crude,  undeveloped, 
even  vicious  and  evil.  This  is  natural:  for  it 
is  something  which  has  been  kept  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  unconscious,  and  it  has  had  no 
opportunity  for  growth  and  unfolding.  It  is 
natural  then  that  when  Faust  cries  out  for  a 
life  of  the  senses,  a  life  of  activity,  a  life  of 
money  and  success,  the  opposite  of  his  old  life, 
what  appears  to  him  from  the  unconscious 
is  the  Devil.  He  must  turn  from  his  God  (his 
highest  human  development)  to  the  Devil  (the 
undeveloped). 

Just  as  this  occurs  in  an  individual,  it  oc- 
curs in  a  nation  or  a  race.  Only,  the  drama 
that  must  unfold  for  us  is  in  some  ways  the 
reverse  of  the  Faust  story.  Our  Faust,  Amer- 
ica, is  an  extravert,  who  must  before  long 
reach  the  place  that  Faust  reached  when  life 
went  dead  to  him  and  he  longed  for  a  revolu- 
tionary change.  And  the  Devil  that  must  ap- 
pear to  our  Faust  is  of  necessity  the  Anti- 
Christ.  "Will  America  accept  that  Devil,  or 
will  she  have  her  brief  glory  in  the  sun,  and 
then  sink  wearily  to  the  minor  role  of  a  na- 
t&m  that  has  a  past  and  no  future? 

Or  is  there  some  other  solution?     Have  we 
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let  loose  not  only  the  power  of  machinery,  of 
ace,  but  also  the  power  of  a  new  knowledge 
which  may  furnish  some  sort  of  balance? 

It  may  well  be  that  the  new  psychology  will 
furnish  the  necessary  balance.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility that  when  the  new  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  problems  becomes  wide- 
spread, that  a  new  attitude  will  emerge,  and 
that  the  introverted  principle  will  be  as  care- 
fully guarded  and  developed  in  the  national 
life  as  the  extraverted.  It  is  also  possible  that 
enough  individuals  will  come  under  psycho- 
analysis and  the  intensive  development  which 
it  gives,  to  furnish  a  fighting  wedge  against 
the  absurd  extreme  of  American  extraversion. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  union  of  the  world 
will  mean  a  world  at  peace;  and  in  that  peace- 
ful world,  the  power  will  pass  from  the  extra- 
verts  to  the  introverts,  and  that  once  again 
scholarship  and  art,  philosophy  and  thought 
will  rule  the  race. 

We  do  not  know;  it  is  largely  guess-work. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  Christianity  is  pass- 
ing; and  that  the  submerged  forces  must  thrust 
their  way  through;  and  that  in  the  great 
change  to  take  place,  there  is  almost  inevitable 
-ring. 

XII 

However,  the  picture  I  have  attempted  to 
give  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  add 
something  that  lies  outside  the  field  of  analy- 
sis. In  analysis,  of  necessity,  we  must  con- 
centrate more  on  the  negative  side,  the  weak- 
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nesses,  dangers  and  faults,  and  the  positive 
side  is  partly  taken  for  granted.  There  is  quite 
another  way  of  looking  at  America. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Walt  Whitman 
not  only  wrote  Leaves  of  Grass,  but  also  Demo- 
cratic  Vistas.  In  the  one  book  he  celebrates 
America  and  prophesies  its  greatness;  in  the 
other  he  attacks  the  palpable  weaknesses  of  the 
country,  and  shows  how  it  is  a  political  democ- 
racy only  in  name.  When  he  was  asked  how 
he  reconciled  the  two  books,  he  said  that  in 
Leaves  of  Grass  he  spoke  as  a  poet,  and  It  is 
the  poet's  business  to  see  prophetically,  and  not 
analyze  in  the  manner  of  the  critic,  a  function 
he  reserved  for  the  latter  book. 

There  is  wisdom  in  this.  There  is  an  irra- 
tional mystical  insight  into  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  nations  which  is  of  a  different  order 
from  that  of  the  intellectual  and  the  analytic. 
From  that  standpoint,  I  confess  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  shortcomings  I  see,  I  cannot  help 
having,  as  an  American,  an  inherent,  stubborn 
and  unshakable  faith  in  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try. 

From  that  standpoint  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  in  the  position  that  Greece  was  in  just 
before  her  Periclean  period:  a  moment  when 
the  arts  and  humanities  were  just  on  the  point 
of  blossoming.  In  the  last  twenty  years  I  my- 
self have  seen  a  change  take  place.  In  1914 
we  had  nothing  short  of  a  poetic  renaissance, 
and  there  has  for  some  time  now  been  a  new 
vitality  in  the  arts. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  in  our  bones 
and  our  blood  to  believe  that  America  is  one  of 
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the  destined  nations,  and  that  she  must  come 
to  greatness,  not  only  in  actual  external  power 
but  in  an  age  of  art  and  of  the  cultural. 

So  that  the  picture  of  America  is  only  com- 
plex if  we  remember  that  against  the  fore- 
ground of  speed  and  money  and  shallow  think- 
ing and  strong  resistance  to  the  new  and  the 
deep,  against  that  foreground  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  the  Babbitts  and  Christian  Science, 
there  is  the  background  of  a  New  America,  an 
America  latent  in  the  hearts  of  our  young, 
which  has  already  made  itself  heard  in  the 
many  voices  of  revolt  and  in  a  few  voices  in 
criticism  and  art. 

Nevertheless  the  danger  that  lies  in  our 
present  condition  is  obvious  and  can  only  be 
overcome  by  some  profound  process  of  change. 
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NOTE 

A  few  more  words  might  well  be  added  re- 
garding the  poetry  of  Whitman.  It  may  lead 
to  a  further  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  extravert  and  introvert.  I  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  extravert  is  absorbed  in 
things  outside  himself,  that  the  introvert  is 
mainly  interested  in  himself,  his  ego  and  his 
Inner  world.  Yet  we  find  Whitman,  the  ex- 
travert, writing  a  whole  book  around  his  own 
person,  the  chief  poem  in  which  is  called  Song 
of  Myself. 

Is  this  not  an  anomaly?  It  is,  theoretically;- 
but  actually  when  we  come  to  observe  what 
he  means  by  himself,  we  see  the  extravert. 
Nowhere  do  we  glimpse  the  personal  Whitman, 
the  actual  events  of  his  life,  the  intimate  se- 
crets of  his  existence.  "Walt  Whitman,"  he 
writes,  "a  cosmos";  and  the  whole  book  tells 
us  that  he  is  whatever  he  sees.  He  is  the 
fireman  with  the  broken  rib,  he  knows  what 
the  anguish  feels  like;  he  is  the  prostitute  on 
the  street;  he  is  the  star,  the  blade  of  grass, 
the  horse,  the  cow.  In  short,  he  becomes  the 
object  he  loves;  he  so  far  puts  himself  into 
the  other  person  or  thing  as  to  become  the 
other  person  or  thing.  He  is  identified  with 
others,  with  the  outer  world,  with  nations  and 
places.  He  is  united  with  them;  hence, 
a  great  lover. 

The  introvert  has  quite  the  contrary  concep- 
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tion  of  himself.  He  is  not  united,  but  sep- 
arated. He  is  acutely  conscious  of  his  own 
personal  self,  his  own  thoughts,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, sensations.  All  these  appear  unique  to 
him,  and  exactly  different  from  anything  he 
sees  or  senses  in  the  world  about  him.  The 
terrific  fact  always  is  that  he  is  John  Smith, 
something  that  never  was  before,  never  will 
be  again. 

Whitman  could  say  loosely  that  he  and 
others  were  Gods;  that  is,  a  something  above 
the  personal,  since  a  god  can  only  be  conceived 
of  as  something  like  the  human,  but  imper- 
sonal. The  extravert  can  have  this  sense  of 
his  own  impersonality,  since,  absorbed  in 
others,  and  in  things,  he  is  made  over,  as  it 
were,  into  these  others  and  these  things,  thus 
losing  the  sharply  defined  sense  of  something 
excruciatingly  personal  and  unique  in  himself. 
And  the  more  objects  he  loses  himself  in,  the 
more  his  sense  of  self  expands,  se  that  Whit- 
man, dreaming  and  imagining  long  pages  of 
catalogued  facts,  scenes  all  over  the  earth, 
glimpses  of  races  and  places,  of  stars  and 
skies,  can  finally  feel  himself  identified  with 
the  universe,  with  some  of  its  vastness. 

The  introvert  before  the  same  great  spec- 
tacle, unable  to  pour  himself  into  it  through 
love,  shrinks  back  into  a  tiny  particle,  un- 
utterably alone. 

Hence,  when  an  extravert  talks  about  his 
ego,  he  is  discussing  something  quite  different 
from  the  introvert  talking  about  his;  and  we 
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can  well  understand   from  this  that  Whit 
nowhere    shows    himself    the    extravert    more 
than    when    he    sings    himself    and    celet: 
himself. 
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